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FURTHER INFLUENCES UPON IBSEN'S PEER GYNT 

In an earlier number of this Journal 1 I discussed in some detail 
the relation of Ibsen's poetic masterpiece to its prototype, Goethe's 
Faust. In the course of the discussion passing allusion was made 
to various Scandinavian works whose influence upon the author of 
Peer Gynt had already been detected. It is now my purpose to 
investigate these influences as to their scope and the nature and 
significance of Ibsen's reaction to them. 2 

I. Oehlenschlager's Aladdin 

This poem, published in 1805 3 , is in its inspiration, its subject- 
matter, its symbolism perhaps the most representative work, of 
Danish romanticism, at any rate, it is the poetic expression of the 
author's unqualified championship of a romantic ideal of life. That 
Ibsen early coming under the influence of romanticism must have 
known it well is beyond dispute. When Ibsen in Peer Gynt turns 
against romanticism and the romantic ideal of life nothing is more 
natural than that this work should have occurred to him. As a 
matter of fact relation between the two works has not entirely 

1 XIII, 238 ff. 1914. 

2 My hesitant assumption (p. 239) that the inaccuracy of Ibsen's quota- 
tion from Goethe's work was due to his quoting from memory rather than 
intentionally misquoting is entirely confirmed by the investigation of Ibsen's 
manuscripts undertaken by Logeman (of Ghent) ; cf. the Norwegian periodical 
Edda, II, 142 ff. 1914. Mauthner's article in the Deutsches Montagsblatt, No. 9, 
1881 has been kindly abstracted for me by Miss Bertha E. Trebein, who secured 
access to the files of this paper in the Royal Library in Berlin. From the abs- 
tract it would appear that the points in Peer Gynt which suggested to Mauthner 
relationship with Faust were, besides the direct quotation, Solvejg and her 
desertion by Peer, the fetter's travels in search of experience, his second (?) 
love affair, his plan for irrigating the Sahara, his conversation with the Sphinx. 
These add nothing to the list I had given, but it will be noted that one or two 
of them are points upon which I had thought my observations were original. 

A quite irreverent outburst ascribed to Ibsen (John Paulsen, Samliv med 
Ibsen, 72 f. 1906) apropos of the general subject of Goethe's gallant adventures 
is not wholly irrelevant to our former discussion: it stands at least in clear 
contradiction to Mauthner's idea of Ibsen's "Pietat" toward Goethe. 

'The later (1807) considerably elaborated German edition has no bearing 
upon our investigation. 
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escaped notice and I had already 4 called attention to a single allu- 
sion to such relationship, intimating that this did not exhaust the 
subject. Since then Professor Sturtevant 5 has brought out the 
most important common element, in that the treatment of Peer 
and his mother Aase is quite strikingly parallel to that of Aladdin 
and his mother. Sturtevant notes the following details: Morgiane 
as well as Aase is quite conscious that her son is a good-for-nothing, 
but defends him against others; both sons are ragged and generally 
unkempt, fond of fighting and preferring unprofitable amusements 
to practical work; both mothers as poor aged widows have to sup- 
port self and son instead of receiving the expected support from 
the latter. Both mothers believe within their hearts, though they 
often express themselves to the contrary, that their sons are born 
for something great in life. Each son begs his mother to plead his 
suit for him. Both sons return from an absence, the one to witness 
his mother's death, the other to be informed that it has already 
taken place. Both mothers have died in wretched circumstances 
because of the worthlessness of the sons. Aladdin sings over his 
mother's grave a cradle-song that she had formerly sung to 
him, as Peer carries his mother's mind back to his childhood days 
by a game she had played with him. Sturtevant is also right in 
comparing Aladdin's appearance before the crowd with his imagin- 
ary old lamp with a scene of Peer Gynt, but should at least have 
supplemented the one he has selected with the one in the fifth act 
where Peer auctions off the imaginary possessions of his earlier 
life. 

The comparison of the two works is not, however, new, but was 
undertaken a number of years ago by Georg Brandes. 6 Brandes' 
results are also referred to with approval by Vilhelm Andersen in 
his three-volume book on Oehlenschlager, 7 but they have evidentiy 
made little impression upon the writers of Ibsen-books. 8 Brandes' 

4 P. 244, footnote 20. 

5 Modern Language Notes, XXIX, 233 ff. 1914. 

" In his essay on Oehlenschlager's Aladdin published first in 1886; it is at 
present accessible to me only in German translation (Menschen und Werke, 
2nd ed. 1895, pp. 97 ff.) ; Sturtevant quotes (p. 233) the opening paragraph oi 
this essay, but without using it otherwise or referring to it definitely by title. 

7 Adam Oehlenschlager, III, 275. 1900. 

8 Collin {Henrik Ibsen, 283 together with the reference already noted. 1910) 
had noticed, evidently independently, that a relation between the two works 
existed. I note also a casual comparison in Reich, Henrik Ibsens Dramen, 
123. 1910. 
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and Sturtevant's data agree in general, but supplement each other 
at points. Brandes adds 9 , for example (if I may be permitted the 
reversal of the chronology), to Sturtevant's facts already noted the 
following: both sons dream of future greatness, the dreams being 
met with doubt by the mothers. Peer fancies he can conjure 
spirits as Aladdin with the help of his ring and lamp actually does, 
and his pretensions meet with similar ridicule; Feer's riding through 
the air on the reindeer-buck is brought into relation with Aladdin's 
magic means of locomotion and Peer's imaginary palatial dwelling 
with the magic structure built for Aladdin. Peer's oriental experi- 
ence as prophet including his union with Anitra is a parody upon 
Aladdin's relation to Gulnare and the homage paid him as Sultan. 
That Peer is referred to as a "vederstyggelig Digter" stands in 
relation to Aladdin's function as the representative of the poet in 
Oehlenschlager's romantic sense. 

With this the material is by no means exhausted and I would add 
the following: Peer Gynt's whimsical conceit of transplanting the 
Norse race to Sahara and crossing it with Arab blood suggests the 
program of Oehlenschlager expressed in his "Prolog" of a mingling 
of the races of the North and the Orient. 10 The "Gramsetag" 
near the beginning of Aladdin might conceivably have suggested 
"Mit kejserdom! I kan gramse derom!" (5th act). Aladdin is 
characterized as "stark, doven, sorgeslos," quite Peer's character- 
istics; both delight in being told "Eventyr." Nureddin's quota- 
tion from "den gamle Sangers Digt" (1st act) reminds one of 
Peer's inclination to quotation. Oehlenschlager's " tvende Bierg- 
piger" may have formed the first suggestion for Ibsen's "tre sseter- 
jenter," who" owe their elaboration, of course, in great part to the 
Huldre-Eventyr; their comments upon Peer are those of the "Bierg- 
piger" upon Aladdin carried over into the vulgar and they also 
culminate in the kissing of the hero. Aladdin's spiriting away of 
Gulnare, the bride of Saladin (2nd act), is quite paralleled by Peer's 
(1st act) elopement with the bride of Mads Moen, a parallelism 
further accentuated by the ignominious helplessness and discom- 

» Pp. 131 ff. 

10 The comparison between the representatives of this union, Peer Gynt and 
Anitra oi the one hand, Aladdin and Gulnare on the other, has already been 
made by Brandes, as noted above. 
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fiture of the bridegroom in either case. 11 As a parallel expression 
may be noted: Aladdin (3rd act): 

"F0r din Finger af at guide, end min Fod blier traet af Gang." 
and Peer Gynt (2nd act): 

"F0r blir I traet af talen at f0re, 
End jeg af at h0re." 

The transformation-bath through which Aladdin is put by the 
" Sandsigerinder" by way of transforming him into a beautiful 
consort for the princess reminds one of the transformation the 
trolls wish to make in Peer preparatory to his becoming the bride- 
groom of the troll-princess in green. 12 Aladdin's soliloquy in the 
fourth act beginning: 

"O, hvilken deilig Foraarsmorgenstund! 

0, hvilken qvaegende, livsalig Blund!" 

is hardly unrelated to that of Peer likewise in the fourth act begin- 
ing: 

"Hvilken livsalig morgenstund!" 

The Anitra-episode is in some respects parallel to that between 
Nureddin and Gulnare in the fifth act, particularly in the disad- 
vantageous light in which the elderly suitor appears in either case 
both with regard to bis love-making and his instructions. The 
significance of this relation may well lie in the fact that with Oeh- 
lenschlager Nureddin was the representative of the older ration- 
alism supplanted by the new romanticism (Aladdin) ; with Ibsen 
Peer is romanticism now grown old and in its turn cast off. That 
the seemingly irrelevant pig-stories in the fifth acts do not represent 
an entirely accidental analogy may perhaps be surmised, especially 
as the telling of the story in Aladdin is followed by a general diverse 
comment somewhat of the nature of that represented as called 
forth by the devil's performance related in Peer GyntP That Ibsen 
got his idea of melting the soul over from Aladdin has been noted; 
it may be said further that the general atmosphere of the scenes 
with Nureddin's ghost is somewhat that of those with the "Knap- 
pestyiber" and "den Magre." That Aladdin is finally hailed as 

11 Mads Moen has, of course, many features from Selvor Oppistuen in the 
Huldre-Eventyr (3rd. ed., 152 ff.; cf. Woemer, Henrik Ibsen, I, 233; 2nd. ed., 
239). 

12 1 have also (p. 242) compared the last with an episode in Goethe's Faust. 
13 Ibsen's story is, of course, an entirely different one, the source of which 
(a fable of Phaedrus) is well known. 
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" Sultan" may be compared with Peer's ambition to be " Kejser," 
as Brandes had already compared it with his experience as "Pro- 
fet." M 

As to the significance of this whole relationship it is left by Stur- 
tevant without particular discussion, the discoverer contenting him- 
self with pointing out the indubitable fact of influence. Brandes 
had already gone a considerable step further and appreciated 15 the 
antithetical relation of the two works. With characteristic acumen 
the Danish critic seems to have reached the heart of the matter and 
to have left little need of supplementary discussion. Strangely 
enough he was still inclined to deny that Ibsen had Oehlenschlager's 
work consciously before his mind in writing Peer Gynt. That such 
treatment could have been unconscious seems to me quite im- 
probable and the fact fairly clear that Ibsen in a definitely anti- 
romantic program deliberately chose Aladdin as the most repre- 
sentative work of Danish-Norwegian romanticism and made it an 
object of his satire. 

A. Leroy Andrews. 

Cornell University. 

14 Peer also expresses to Ardtra the wish to reign as " Sultan" within her mind. 
u Pp. 131 ff. 



